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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however. is to giveits readers also a supply of generst in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choore to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriper wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
tura usacopy with his name and residence written upon It, 
and the simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. WY.” 


The Oneidr Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawoerry Plants &c ; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H. Tuackxer, Superintendent. 














steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
fur wrouuer aud Westerh irappiug, mauulactured 


by tue Vouwuuuity, 
5S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


PPPARARASSY 





Garden=-Hvues: A uew aad very compiete are 
CAs Gasidd bud OUUF ELE the, io duiiuiausuled wld 
Vaicted bu bie falucililg puvlic ao uve. 


SewiugeSilks: Merchants abu ‘ft, aders suppiliea 
Wasst vais Valiviis Kid Us cinericadu dbus ducrule, 
Be Waivicdibic PlauKs. 

a. W. Vaow, V at. Mauss, ©. Une, Ag nls. 

ditdveringwishiges au Abst lined + ol our owh 

didudidvedté, ifuus Careiuiuy selected Bsluck. 
MEL CUd DS DUppiiCud. 

ad. W. KURNHAM, ?¢ ; 

. Superinicudents, 

Mrs. b. Wiuiseioi, P 


LPR es 


Cravals3 Saiia Spring Cravats of the Des 
Seyics, aiid tuuyusuly Wide. 
Ads. 8. Vaw WeLdwi, anaes subendent. 
#Paimeleat ilats ceanateouaved and ior sale at 
bus Usury. 
aias. A. U. Suans, Superindendent. 
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Milling ¢ Cusiom work done as anual at the 
Uvabusduiby Grist-aail, 
b. J. 44 ALL, hiulier. 
Kresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Scaicd, iu Giass 
Suviles, lor lauily use. 
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Mesigning and BPN) A CR by E. H. 
Ve Larke, Uueida Same, 


LEI 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may ve addressed vy letter or otherwise to 


VHE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Uncida Depot, Madison Cv., WV. ¥. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


lug anu Miltuge Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 


Walinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
B@. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


¥OR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








Tho Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; 7: Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
eee atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fenlel by J. H. Noves. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annnal Reports; “(2d and 3rd) of the 


Qxetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


rayPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

rae Persons writing to us on business con- 
aected with the Cireu<ar, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





The Personality of Evil, 

We properly conceive of a good spirit 
as a living power. We give it personal- 
ity in Christ+; and hence, we learn to 
consider our salvation as the result of 
a positive attraction to a personal spirit. 
But on the other hand the element we 
hate, and seek to escape from, too often 
stands in our minds either as an abstrac- 
tion, or as simply a circumstantial trait in 
our characters. We speak of egotism, 
isolation, and selfishness, as though they 
were floating atmospheric things, having 
no essential substance; or at most as 
though they were something of ourselves 
merely, the growth of our own life. But 
we shall never come to the war with evil 
in the panoply of God, that is, the pan- 
oply of truth, until we see evil a living 
thing, as well az good ; until we have the 
same sense of its being a living malignant 
power, as we have that good is a living 
virtuous power. We find that Christ and 
his apostles had a great deal to say about 
the devil. And we find the apostles con- 
tinually describing the attainment to be 
made, as union with Christ on the one 
hand, and victory over the devil on the 
other. John says, ‘I write unto you 
young men, because ye are strong and 
have overcome the wicked one, and the 
word of God abideth in you ;’ and again, 
‘he that is begotten of God keepeth him- 
self, and that wicked one toucheth him 
not.’ There is the attainment all must 
make ; it is a position implying strength 
—the permanent indwelling of the 
word of God, and victory over the 
wicked one, who is the prince of this 
world. 

Those traits of character which we call 
selfishness, egotism, and the like, are not 
to be considered as mere abstractions, 
but as actual expressions of the spirit of 
the prince of this world, who is the real 
essence of them all. He is a mighty 
spirit, and it required the might of the 
Son of God to conquer him. He was the 
strong man armed,—Christ is the stronger 
man armed, who comes and takes him 
captive. They are both of them personal 
agents, or asin the parable, men; the 
one strong, and the other stronger. As 
we consider Christ a living being, so we 
may consider the power to he overcome, 
asa living being. Paul uses this len 
guage: ‘The servant of the Lord must 
not striye; but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient; in meekness in- 
structing those that oppose themselves ; 
if God peradventure will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth ; and that they may recover them- 
selves out of THE SNARE OF THE DEVIL, 
who are taken captive by him at his wil.’ 

The devil is the prince of the whole 
spiritual domain which is not in the uni- 
verse of Christ. The universe of spirits 
is divided iniv two departments ; in one 
of which Christ’s spirit is the pervading, 
controlling life. In this universe, love 
reigns.—All spirits without this circle 
come within the conditions and category 
of Satan’s spirit in which death is the con- 
trolling element. ‘He that hath the 


Son of God hath life, and he that hath 








not the Son of God, hath not life” All 
who are in the category of isolation and 
egotism, which are the same thing, are in 
the snare of the devil, whether they ex- 
ist in the lowest “parts of the earth, or in 
the highest heaven where spiritual wick- 
edness reigns. It is right to think of the 
‘ wicked one’ as covering the whole body 
of humanity with a snare, in which all 
spirits separated from Christ, are held— 
led captive at his will. 

What will is this? Itis the will of 
egotisin, of envy, of selfish ambition, of 
exclusiveness and greediness, It is the 
will of a spirit that seeks to center all 
around itself. Satan came out openly to 
Christ in his wilderness temptation, as 
the man ofsin. But this open, bold ex- 
pression of selfishness, differs nothing in 
reality from the lesser and disguised 
forms of it, which are every where con- 
fessed.—In its essence it is a spirit of ri- 
valry with God—a spirit that makes J 
the center, and devotes all its powers of 
assimilation and absorption to establish- 
ing this center, separate from God. This 
is the will of the devil—the will in which 
all spirits separate from Christ are held. 
When we are told to hate our own life, it 
is the same thing as being told to hate the 
devil, the prince of this world, who dwells 
in the hearts of men—or in still other 
words, to hate the spirit who would rival 


God. 





Ve are Dead. 


To render efficient service to any cause, 
it is necesssary that one be in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit and life of that 
cause ; otherwise, the service is not at- 
tractive, neither is it acceptable as an ex- 
pression of the affections. So no service 
is, or can be, acceptable to Christ, as an 
expression of love to him, except it be 
given from a heart overflowing in sympa- 
thy with his victory over sin and death. 

Paul urges, asa reason why the Co- 
lossians should place their affections on 
things above, that they are dead, and 
that their life is the life of Christ, and 
hid with him in God. He says, ‘If ye 
then be risen with Christ,’ &c. As though 
he had said to them, ‘ You have believed 
on Christ, have received him into your 
hearts, ad through sympathy with his 
death and sufferings for sin, you have be- 
come dead to sin, hence alee, dead to this 
world. Your old life has been crucified, 
and put off, and now you are expected to 
be as free from all the influences and in- 
cumbrances that attach to men of this 
world, as though you were literally dead 
and buried, so that you can give your un- 
divided attention to my cause.’ 

As it will be seen, the expression, ‘ for 
ye are dead,’ was made to living men— 
men who were regarded, on the ground of 
their being dead, as qualified for execu- 
ting mighty deeds in the service of Christ. 

The very first thing then, which the 
gospel of Christ produces upon the re- 
cipients of its power, is the destruction of 
the life and spirit of this world. It kills, 
that it may make alive. And unless this 
death-blow to the carnal mind and to the 





selfish-life, is effectually given, thorough- 


ly making an end of one’s attachments 
and relations to all that appertains mere- 
ty to this life, one will look in vain for 
inspiration and freedom to render that 
sincere heart-service to Christ which a- 
lone satisfies the soul, and which the 
terms of the gospel alone demand. As 
the conqueror of death, Christ would of 
course receive as one of his trophies, all 
the prerogatives of his conquered fue ; and 
as death is the boundary beyond which 
the social and civil institutions of this 
world cannot pass, the soldiers of Christ 
find themselves, not in war with these 
institutions, but above and beyond them, 
having died to them, consequently having 
no more life in them than a man would 
have in the toys of his boyhood. 

Dead men have little concern as to the 
treatinent given to their bodies: so those 
who are dead with Christ to this world, 
cannot feel otherwise than free, peaceful 
and happy, under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. They cannot, in 
their true life be oppressed by, or irritated 
with the institutions of society, however 
selfish and abusive they may be to the 
outer man; and like Paul, the believer 
will find that under all possible circum- 
stances the truth is not bound, therefore 
he can rejoice. 





The Standard. 

The graduating attainment in the 
school of faith toward which our faithful 
God will steadily press us as individuals, 
and asa church, is Paul’s ultimatum— 
fellowship with Christ’s sufferings, and 
conformity to his death, as the way to 
resurrection. The cross of Christ is and 
ever will be the spiritual center around 
which alone we shall be permitted to or- 
ganize ali our interests. We must car- 
ry the cross into all our affairs, and not 
expect permanent success in any thing, 
except so far and so fast as we can learn 
to live in this world, and do all things 
that ought to be done, not merely ‘ as 
dying men,’ (which used to be the ex~- 
horter’s favorite phrase in New Measure. 
times,) but as DEAD men—members of 
him that was crucified. To live and go 
along in this lively, hurrying world and 
yet keep in fellowship with the death of 
Christ, isa high and difficult calling; 
but let us not turn to anything lower, or 
seek salvation and victory in any other 
direction, 

Keeping in view this standard, as the 
scope of God’s enterprise in regard to us,. 
we can easily and clearly determine the 
place and value of tribulations in general, 
and especially of disease and death ; and 
can calculate when these sore experiences 
will come to an end. Disease and death 
applied to ourselves or our friends, may 
be said to bear the same relation to our 
spiritual participation in the death of 
Christ, that chastisement bears to re- 
pentance. The suffering produced by 
chastisement is not in itself repentance, 
nor does it necessarily lead to repentance. 
But it is suggestive of repentance, and it 
many cases very favorable to it. In a 
word, chastisement is a valuable ordi- 
nance of repentance, to be dispensed with 
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just as soon as there is teachableness 
enough to secure a right spirit without 
it. So actual disease and death of our- 
selves or our friends is not true crucifix- 
ion, or the application of the cross of 
Christ to our souls, nor does it necessa- 
ly lead to that good experience ; but nev- 
ertheless it is a powerful ordinance of 
suggestion and assimilation toward true 
spiritual crucifixion with Christ, whereby 
we may be, and are greatly helped to 
bend and bind our attention to the great 
sacrifice by which we are saved. In this 
view, we perceive that disease and death 
may be expected to hold some place in 
the discipline of the church, until there 
is enough spiritual docility and faith, to 
offer up believers to the full fellowship of 
the cross of Christ, without the help of 
any painful external ordinance. To this 
conclusion the true heart will say, Amen, 
—So let it be. 
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Infidelity becoming Progressive. 
The Free-love excitement which prevailed last 
year in New York City seems to have entirely 
subsided. The only activity in that department 
of social innovation which comes under our obser- 
vation now, is to be witnessed at the West, where 
the movement appears to have fallen into the 
hands of infidels and ‘ rank atheists.’ Among our 
various exchanges is the Social Revolutionist, 
a periodical hailing from the vicinity of Cincin- 
nati, and devoted to the mast ultra social ideas, 
and full-charged with hostility to the Bible. In 
fact; some of its writers seem to compete ‘or the 
expression of the wildest outlawry from the re- 
gard of all past men and things. It looks as if 
infidelity had deen seized with a spirit of pregress, 
and was determined to find a heaven for itself, 
without the help of a God. 

Now, we have not ghe least particle of faith 
that infidels can in any way beneficially recon- 
struct society. Their work is destruction, and 
their reward desolation. In looking at infidel 
‘Free-love, the following considerations have 
arisen in our mind: 

1, Infidelity is essentially, and of a necessity, 
egotistical and selfish. The infidel has no con- 
sciousness of the presence of a being in the uni- 
verse to whom he is subordinate and amenable, 
and whose will should be bis law; hence, he is 
thrown back upon, and occupied with his own 
consciousness, and is, therefore, by the necessity 
of things, an egotist. He has no recognition ofa 
living, benevolent and superintending power in 
the universe, to whom ise can look for the supply 
of his varied wants; he consequently must feel— 
and we understand this experimentally —that he, 
as well as all others, must make his way unaided 
through life, and he is, therefore, by the ne- 
evasitics oi his position, essentially selfish—his 
eutward benevolences to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Ife cannot fail to find himself more or 
less in competition with every spirit with which 
he comes in contact. Infidelity and unbelief may, 
and undoubtedly do, admit of much selfish appro- 
priation of spirit by spirit ; but where, we ask, 
does it make rocm for a magnanimous and disin- 
terested love ? 

2. Infidelity being essentially seltish, can there- 
fore give no genuine basis of cunfidence to sucial 
‘life. To be sure there may be a recklessness of 
e@msequences, but a calm, inteiligent and peace- 
fal confidence, never! A mere theory uf suciety 

will not give confidence, it is the gift of heaven, 
There is an actual estrangement of the sexvs in 
ordinsry society, which infidelity has no power to 
avercome. The reconciliation of the sexes is the 
oonsequent of the reconciliation of God and man. 
Marriage js no reconciliation of man and woman ; 
ft is, at best, only waking the most of a bad 
ese. For example, the fear of involuntary pro- 
ereation continually uperates in marriage, like the 
presence of a ‘ death's head and cross boves’ at a 
banquet. It is simply absurd and foolish for 
* selfish and Godless infidelity, to attempt to bring 
* man and womar into freer relations than now 


prevail. 
3. In conelusion, we de not believe that infidelity 
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exclusive and claiming. And every infidel claim- 
ing freedom for himself, will at every step be met 
by the spirit that will claim Aim, and that will 
demand of him the surrender of his freedom.— 
Whatever other ways may now or hereafter be 
attempted, it will yet be found that recognition 
of and obedience to God, sfford the only way to 
true freedom. Poor, conceited and short sighted 
infidelity, imagining itself competent to decide 
upen the affairs of the universe, may shake its 
fetters for some time to come, but it can do noth- 
ing but bruise its own ugly limbs. 





Faith in the Overcomer. 

What every one needs, for salvation, is, power 
to deal with the creation and not be overcome. 
We are placed under the gripe of things, and the 
grand question from birth is, whether they shall 
succumb or we. Weneed strength against matter, 
against the temptations of appetite, against the 
seductions of fellowship and our contact with 
others, against the principalities of fear, condem- 
nation, threatening and disease. The question, 
in a word, is, Am I able to cope with the whole 
surrounding universe, to wrestle with and over 
come it ? 

In ordinary times, this question does not ob 
trude itself; we sail alowg smoothly enough over 
an unopposing surface; but a period comes soon. 
er or later when the believer finds himself led, as 
Christ was, into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
the devil. And then he feels the force of the 
principalities of the world: his bark is among 
the ice-bergs and floes, to whose crushing move- 
ment be can seemingly offer but the resistance 
of an egg-shell. 

At this point the heart is ready for Christ, 
and we learn to appreciate him as the complete 
savior that he professes to be. How welcome 
the thought, in these arctic experiences of press- 
ure and distress, that Christ has been through 
the same difficulty and has conquered; he has 
died and arisen; he has put the world and a!l its 
powers under his feet. Is this true? The heart 
drinks in the fact: belief is easy. And thus we 
appropriate his victory as ours. Christ suffered 
this for me; why may I not identify myself with 
him and claim his power as mine? Thus from 
the hard grasp of cold circumstanecs, we pass 
behind his omnipotence and find ourselves in a 
tower of safety. It isa glad fact to learn that 
one being in the universe has overcome all that 
we can be exposed to. The name of Curist is all- 
sufficient for our needs, and there is no other un- 
der heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. 





Man--How Weak; How Strong. 

Dr. Kane relates that a rescue party which he 

led to the assistance of some of his men, who 
were disabled on the ice, was out for a period of 
seventy-two hours, ' halting but eight hours in the 
time, and dragging a heavy sledge a distance of 
eighty miles, with the mean temperature at forly- 
one anda half degrees below zero. This seems 
almost incredible; it is however but a specimen 
of the enormous hardships and perils which are 
reported with undoubted simplicity and trath- 
iulness us accompanying the Jast Arctic Expe- 
dition, Dr. Kane’s narrative continaally suggests 
the reflection that man, by virtue of will, or spir- 
it, or divinity, or something within him, is almost 
a master of the physical elements. Such facts 
teach us that there are undeveloped powers in the 
human constitution, forces that we dv not know 
of until they are called out, Man's ability rises 
with emergencies, and we are not authorized yet 
to put any limit to its possible ascendency over 
matter. 
A rational inference may be crawn from the 
class of facts hke that mentioned above, in favor 
of the validity of Bible miracles. If Dr. Kane 
and his men, under the pressure of necessity, and 
by help of a sort of semi communism that obtained 
among them, could develop such prodigious endu- 
rance and mastery over their material surround- 
ings, why should it be impossible for Christ, with 
much higher spiritual and Communal resources) 
to exercise a still more positive control over the 
elements of the outer world? After such aston- 
ishing exhibitions as these of Dr. Kane and his 
Arctic com: anions, there is but a degree more of 
wonder required to believe in Christ’s stilling the 
tempest and raising the dead. 





Black Revoluttonists, 
It is stated that nine slaves of Senator Bell, of 
Tennessee, have been hung for participating in 
the late contemplated insurrection. Poor fellows ! 
And lucky Hancock and Franklin and Washing- 





‘@an got any further in this matter than toa dis- 
orderly sort of marriage. It cannot help being 


ton, who just escaped | anging for the same crime. 





Senator Bell should be invited to deliver a eulogy, 
next ‘Independence’ day, on the martyrs.of the 
Revolution, and panegyrize the blessinge of lib- 
erty which they secured to all (white folks) in 
this glorious Republic. 





Lite an Inheritance. 


“It ison the fact of individual heritage that 
longevity depends. There is no term of life for 
the *species’—only a term for the individual; a 
fact which sets all the epeculations of Cornaro, 
Hufeland, and Flourens, at naught. There are 
limits which neither the species nor the individual 
can be said to pass. No man has been known to 
live two hundred years; but the number of years 
which each individual will reach, without acci- 
dent, is a tern depending neither on the ‘ species, 
nor on his own mode of life, but on the or. aniza- 
tion inherited from his parents. Temperance, 
sobriety, and chastity, however desirable, both in 
themselves and in their effects, will not ensure 
lung life; intemperance, hardship and irregularity 
will not prevent a wan living for a century and a 
half. The facts are there to prove both propo- 
sitions. Longevity is an inheritance. Like tal 
ent. it may be cultivated; like talent, it may be 
perverted; but it exists independent of all culti- 
vation, and no cultivation will create it. Some 
men have a talent for long life.— Foreign Review, 

We think the principle indicated in this para- 
graph is near the truth. The doctrine that 
teaches that life and health are dependent upon 
particular modes of action, and that puts persons 
upon the strain to prolung life by following some 
physiological or medical formula, is in our view 
clearly 3 fallacy. Life appears to be a gift,—an 
endowment to the individu«! of a definite amount, 
and determines its own conditions. ‘ Which of 
you, by taking thought, can add ore cubit to his 
stature ?’ or one particle of vital force to his org- 
inal constitution? It cannot be dove. This, 
however, is but the natural view. The spiritual 
law of union with Christ, by faith, introduces a 
modifying principle. By receiving his spirit, we 
become inoculated with « hereditary tendency to 
immortality. He has a ‘talent’ for eternal life, 
which is comwunicable, and which in its full 
effi:ct operates to ‘quicken’ the believer, both in 
the inner and the outer man. 





=> The invitation to contribute for the ex- 
penses of the Circular inser.ed in our last, has 
drawn out some unexpectedly generous expreas- 
ions. One letter brings us $4, another $5, an- 
other $10, and a lady cuntributor sends $50, with 
the remark that a single number of the Circular 
is sometimes worth that amount to her. These 
gifts are a part of our ‘happy New Year.’ 





Kureigu Summary. 


The Jatest and most important item of news 
from Europe, is that the representatives of the 
European Powers have once more assembled at 
Paris. By a final agreement they ure to quiet the 
storms raised on the political horizon by misun- 
derstandings and doubtiul explanations of the re- 
cent treaty of Pa:is. These misunderstandings 
relate to the possession of the Is e of Serpents in 
the Black Sea, but still more to the new frontier 
io be traced out in Bessarabia. The parties rep- 
resented in this Congress are divided, it is said 
as fullows: England, Austria and Turkey on the 
one hand, and Russia, Prussia and France on the 
other, Sardinia holding an intermediate position, 
yet supposed to be inclined to the latter party. 

The difficulty between the King of Prussia and 
the Swiss confederacy, relating to the Canton of 
Neufchatel, is becoming more and more threat- 
ening. The Swiss Council maintains the right of 
the Swiss people in general, and these of Neufcha- 
tel in particular, to govern themselves without 
any guardians, or interference on the part of the 
King of Prussia. 

There are reports from India that war has been 
declared against Persia, and that English troops 
were landing in the Persian Gulf. Should this 
prove true, it will serve to further kindle the 
animosities of the European Powers. Russia is 
said tv be ready to send 50,000 men to the aid of 
the Shah of Persia, by the way of the Uaspian 
Sea. Weare indebted tothe Zribune for the 
fullowing account of the matter: 

According to the last accounts Herat has ca- 
pitulated, the Affghans having piven it up to the 
Persians. It was the siege of Herat which orig- 
inated the misunderstanding between En land 
and Persia, and its possession is an old bone of 
contention between the two neighboring Asiatic 
powers ; the one pushed on by England, the other 
by Russia. The city of Herat, vnce called Arta. 
koana, was fortified by Alexander the Great, and 
named after him, Alexandria. It is situated in 
an angle of a chain of mountains formed by a 
western prolongation of the Huidoo Kvosh, and 
running south. ‘Lhe place forms a key to Sejes 
tan, Aifghanistan, and western Cabul. England 
naturally does not wish to see such a fastness in 
the hands of a close ally of Russia. 
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The British vegsel, Resolute, an account of 
which was published in the Circular some time 
since, arrived at Portsmouth, England, Dec. 12, 
in charge of Capt. Hartstein of the U.S. Navy. 
The authorities and inhabitants of Portsmouth . 
were preparing to entertain him and his fellow 
officers at a banquet. 





MISCELLANY. 


.--- Father Matthew, the renowned Irish apos- 
tle of Temperance, died at Cork, Ireland, on the, 
9th of December. 

...-By the arrival of the steamer ‘City of 
Baltimore,’ we have intelligence of the death of Dr. 
Pusey, the most famous theological writer of the 
present century. . 


..--Carlyle’s Life of Frederic the Great of 
Prussia, will be published, it is said, in July 
next. 

.--.The Supreme Court of North Carolina 
has confirmed the decision of Judge Manly, that 
members of the Universalist Churca are incompe- 
tent to testify ina court of justice, according to 
the laws of that State. By this decision, the 
Universalists of North Carolina are virtually out- 
laws, a8 no member of that religious denomina- 
tion van collect his debts, swear to an assault, or 
testify before the courts in any case, even if his 
wife or child should be insulted. They ought to 
know how to sympathize with another four mil- 
lions of their countryman, who have always lived 
under the same disability and exposure. 


....A Washington correspondent of the Ere- 
ning Post says that Minnesota will be divided, and 
the portion lying east of the Red River of the 
North and the Big Sioux, will be authorized to 
form a state constitution with the present name. 
The western portion will remain with a territonal 
organization under the name of Dacotah. 


....The bridging of the Niagara mver at Buf- 
falo, is in contemplation. 


...-From the Washington correspondent of the 
New Orleans Delta, we get the following interest- 
ing information respecting the prosperity of Sla- 
very in the District of Columbia : 


Slavery in the District of Columbia will soon 
cease to be a bune of contention between the North 
and the South. It is rapidly approaching aboli- 
tion without legislative action. Indeed, it is 
doubtful that the emancipators would exchange 
their underground railroad system for free legis- 
lation on the subject. There are, at this moment, 
not less than twelve thousand free negroes in this 
District ; an entire fifth part, perhaps, of the whole 
population. Thirty years ago their number did 
nut much exceed four thousand ; while as to the 
slaves, thirty years ago they numbered over 
six thousand, but now they fall short of three 
thousand, and about one thousand only of them are 
males. Why is this? This district is, not very 
inaptly, called the  Negro’s Paradise.” The laws 
are not severe, and they find an abundance of odd 
jobs and stealings ; and notwithstanding the prej- 
uaices and jealousies with which they are regard- 
ed by the laboring whites, nobody disturbs them, 
and they flourish like a green bay tree. The laws 
vf our cities are pretty rigorous towards emigrant 
negroes, but ure seldum enforced. The resident 
free negroes are more anxious to enforce the laws 
against non-resident negroes, than any other class 
of persons, wishing tu monopolize all the advanta- 
ges in their power. They have quite a number of 
school’, and some white teachers. Most of the 
branches of education taught in white schouls are 
taught in these. In religion, they are »lmost ex- 
clusively of three sects— Methodists, Baptists and 
Cathulic. There is one Presbyterian Church 
among them. The Sunday schools of these olored 
people are very creditable. As to the slaves, their 
decrease may be accuunted for in this way—quite 
a number purchase their freedom, and many more 
runaway. The running away of one generally 
causes the immediate sale of all his fellow -slaves 
The drain being thus both North and South, con 
tinually produces a rapid diminution. A fev 
weeks ago, a half dozen or more most valuabk 
servants disappeared in one night from thee o 
fuur masters and mistresses in the circle of my 
acquaitance. 

...-Mr. Etheridge of Tennessee, recently intro 
duced tne following resulution into the House of 
Representatives, which was adopted by an immerse 
majority; yet there were forty seven membirs 
who voted in the negative, ‘ though they thought it 
unwise and inexpedient to agitate just nov 3 
repeal of the laws prohibiting the African Slare - 
trade:’ “ Resolved, ‘That this House regard all eug- 
gestions or propositions of every kind, by whom- 
svever made, for a revival of the slave-trade, as 
shocking to the moral sentiments of the enlight- 
ened portion of mankind ; an@ any act on the part 
of Congress legalizing or conmving at the legal- 
izing of that horrid and human traffic, would 
justly subject the United States to the reproach 
and execration of all civilized and Christian peo- 
ple throughout the world.” 





...-A writer in the Independent, speaking of 
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one of the works of E. D. Palmer, sculptor, whose 
artistic reputation is now said to rival that of 
Powers, says, “ There is a peculiarity in this bust, 
as in all the sculptor’s later works, which attracts 
the attention of visitors. The eyes are remark- 
ably life-like, having none of the bald and deathly 
appearance, often common in the best statues 
from the best chisels. The reason is, that Mr. 
Palmer does not terminate his eyelids at the 
abrupt extremity of the flesh, with the usual 
square-cut edge, but prolongs the projection of 
the lid so as to include the eye-lashes. A rich 
shadow is therefore thrown upon the globe of the 
eye, the effect of which is novel and in the highest 
degree beautiful.” 

.--- The Spanish Government is importing the 
lama into Cuba from Peru via the isthmus and 
Panama Railroad. 


..-- Sweet potatoes can be successfully grown 
in Massachusetts. Caleb Bates of Kingston, 
Mass., raised several thousand bushels last season. 
He generally procures the seed from the South, 
because it keeps better there, and plauts it in hot- 
beds, and draws the slips. 

.--- The number of slaves annua!ly sold from 
the Northern Slave States to the Southern ones, 
amvunts to 25,000. This is stated upon the au- 
thority of Chase and Sanborn’s ‘North and 
South.’ 

.---A Boston letter writer says that “ A meet- 
ing of the Boot, Shoe and Leather Trade of the 
City of Boston was held Dec. 23, in the rooms of 
the New- England Emigrant Aid Company. This 
trade has subscribed $20,000 to the stock of the 
Company. They intend, with this sum, to estab- 
lish two towns in Kansas during the ensuing 
Spring. ‘They selected the names to-day. They 
are to be called Batchelor and Claflin. Deacon 
Batchelor is the largest manufacturer of shoes in 
the United States.” 


An Oneida Journal. 


Thursday, Dec. 25.—Our Phrenological visitor 
left with ex;ressions of satisfaction, saying that 
the world generally dues not know much about us, 
and that he should taxe pains in future to correct 
the misapprehensions that he has fuund common 
respecting the Community.——The Trap Shop, as 
winter closes up the channels of other business, 
bas gradually drawn in farmers, teamsters, car- 
penters, and others; in fact every department has 
furnished a contribution of help, and the prospect 
is that there are but few in the Community who 
will not gain some practical knowledge of the an- 
vil and hammer, Even the women are getting 
dexterity in welding the small iron chains that go 
with the traps; aad under their influence and 
presence, we may expec: this kind of labor will 
be redeemed frum the odium that sometimes at- 
tends it, and become, at least, neat and whole- 
some. Why should not feminine taste be at home 
fn making the smithy attractive as well as tho 
parlor? 

Friday Evening, 26.—Discussion of the case of 
a family applying for admission to the Commu- 
nity and of the general principles which should 
Surm our action in such cases. Phe prevailing 
disposition, in view of the sincerity of the parties, 
as evinced by previous visits and correspondence, 
was in favor of leaving the step to their own re- 
esponsibility. Further discussion, however, is 
proposed. 

Sunday, Dec. 28.—In the business meeting to 
day, a plan was proposed for obtaining a complete 
statistical view of the industrial operations of the 
Association during the last year, by means of 
written reports frem perrons acquainted with the 
several departments, to be read New Year’s eve. 
——In the evening, volunteers were called for by 
the dairyman, to take turns in preparing the sta- 
bles by lantern-light in ihe morning, for the milk- 
ers. ‘This would be classed by the Fourierists 
under the head of * repugnant labor ;’ but in a few 
moments over twenty names were down. The 
subject of conversation was, the practicablility and 
necessity of falking with God, and getting light 
and help from him in all the affairs of hfe. Strong 
confidence was expressed by many in his charac- 
ter as a father, and his accessibility to every sin- 
cere movement to approach him. 

Monday, Dec. 29.—Ovr parlor reading for 
bome time past has been ‘ Ngami,’ a new hook of 
African travels and adventures; but after going 
ralf through the work, it began to weary the 

idiexce, as was evinced by a gradual thinning 
f the seats; and indeed, after Dr. Kane’s simple, 
ransparent and exciting narrative, almost any 
ok would suffer by comparisun. The author of 
‘Ngami,’ however, has the fault of spinning out 
story with too many trivial details, and some- 
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stories, that smack a little of the ‘old traveller.’ 
Some have thought that the title of his book 
would become more pronounceable if written 
‘Gammon.’ Without going so far as this, we 
give him credit for some new information about 
the country, climate, inhabitants, and natural 
productions of South Africa, a region not often 
explored by travelers. By way of compromise 
with his listeners, the reader this evening adopted 
the labor-saving device of reading carefully the 
very full table of contents of the remaining part, 
over the head of each chapter, referring occasion- 
ally to such paragraphs in the text as promised to 
be of interest, and so finished the book. The 
Behemoth of Job, this writer thinks, is to be 
identifiea with the hippopotamus. 

Tuesday, Dec. 30.—The fine sleighing has been 
improved to-day by taking a long ride—-three sleigh- 
loads of cl.ildren, with a sprinkling of the older 
peuple-——In the place of reading this evening. 
Mr. L. gave an agricultural discourse, to be fol- 
lowed by others on the same subject. 

Thursday, Jan. 1, 1857.—This morninz recom- 
menced the Bible game, at Genesis, reading and 
guessing on four chapters daily, with a view to go 
through the book in the course of the year. We 
return to the Bible with renewed appetite. 





Angelic Visitants. 
On Mamre’s plain, beside the patriarch’s door 
The ministering Angels sat—the world was 
young, 
And men beheld what they behold no more. 
Ah no! The harps of Heaven are not unstrung ! 
The angelic visitants may yet appear 
To those who seek them ! —Lo! at Virtue’s side, 
Its friend, its prop, its solace, and its guide, 
Walks Fairn, with upturned eyes and voice of 
cheer, 
Avisible Angel. Lo, at Sorrow’s call, 
Hors hastens down, an angel fair and kind, 
And whispers comfort whateoe’er befall ; 
While Cuariry, the seraph of the mind, 
White-robed and pure, becomes each good man’s 
guest, 
And makes this Earth a Heaven to all who love 
her best. 
Mackay. 





more or less an annoyance to those around’ 
us, so we daily have reason to pray, 
not only for charity towards others, but 
also that it may be exercised toward our- 
selves. This is the most effectual way of 
bearing one another’s burdens. Paul in 
writing to the Thessalonians, thanked 
God that ‘the charity of every one of 
them all toward each other abounded.’ 
By looking at another’s faults in an un- 
charitable spirit, we magnify the evil, 
with which he is undoubtedly struggling 
manfully, and thereby increase his bur- 
den instead of bearing it with him. But 
pour in the oil of charity, and how differ- 
ent will be the effect. Courage and hope 
are imparted to him, and he feels newly 
strengthened to fight joyfully,‘ the fight 
of faith.” Thus we see the importance of 
‘ putting on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.’ Peter exhorts—‘above all 
things have fervent charity among your- 
selvs ; for charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins.’ t 


A Confession. 

For some time past I have had a desire 
to make a more public confession of Christ 
than I have ever done ; and having ar- 
rived at an age which in common society 
makes young men free, I take this oppor- 
tunity to freely confess my devotion to 
Christ and the Community. I confess 
Christ in me a whole savior for soul and 
body, and the members of the Commu- 
nity as my brothers and sisters in him, 

I thank God that he has permitted me 
te become a member of this school, where 


I can learn to know and do his will. 
Oneida, Dec. 30. Daniet A. Apport. 





ffome Paragraphs. 

me Phe Good Shepherd. 

‘The Lord is my shepherd ; I shal] not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures : he leadeth me beside the 
still waters.’ This passage, so full of beau- 
ty and comfort, has occurred to me fre- 
quently within a few days with new 
force and beauty. Although unacquain- 
ted with shepherd-life, the comparison is 
full of significance to me. The figure is 
often used. I imagine the shepherd to be 
full of tender solicitude for the ‘ sheep of 
his pasture,’ carrying the lambs in his bo- 
som. Christ is to us the good shepherd, 
ever watchful for our best interests ; we 
stray away from him at times, and get into 
difficulty, but he seeks us and brings us 
back. When we are faithful to him we 
can truly say, ‘he leadeth us beside the 
still waters, he restoreth our souls,’ and 
satisficth the heart in a way that no su- 
perficial good can. May my ear ever be 
open to the still small voice of the good 
shepherd. 8. A. B. 


The Ol! of Charity. 

Much as has been said on Charity, it is 
a theme that never wears out, and our 
hearts are always edified in thinking and 
talking of it. ‘Charity edifieth,’ Paul 
says. We have daily evidence of the 
truth of this ; and in a community fam- 
ily like ours, have ceustant occasion to 
cultivate this most precious of all the 
gifts. It is the key-stone te the harmo- 
ny and well-being of our household, or 
like the cement which holds the building 
together, and without which the whole 
fabric would crumble into a mass of dis- 
cord and confusion. As weall differ 
from each other in individual character 
and educational culture, and all have 





es makes himself the hero of singular ‘ lion’ 


faults peculiar to ourselves, which are 





An Outside View of Criticism. 

With the writer of ‘Love of Criticism,’ 
I too am thankful for a ‘school where 
criticism is administered in a spirit of love 
and charity,’ aud where it is also received 
inthe same spirit. For though not in 
such a school, its beanty can be seen by the 
contrast which an opposite spirit exhibits 
ina mixed society. ‘Criticism in love’ 
may be classed with the ‘holy pearls’ 
which Christ cautioned men to be care- 
ful of ; for we can sce that when it is not 
received in the spirit in which it is given 
it is trampled under foot, and often arouses 


a spirit that would rend us in return. 
There is good reason to doubt the utility 


of criticism where the receiver of it, or 
rather the rejecter, takes sides against it, 
and angrily retorts, and we find him 
watching for faults in she critic that he 
may retaliate. To this egotistical spirit, 
criticism, however kindly administered, is 
like the Jaw, which, while it is against us 
‘worketh wrath,’ but when we take sides 
with it, is on our side and ‘ worketh 
righteousness.’ 


Our Lord said that ‘every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither com- 
eth to the light lest his deeds should be 
reproved ; but he that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest, that they are wrought in God.’ 
‘This is the condemnation, that men 
loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” The love or hatred 
of light, then,—the taking sides with or 
against the truth,—the receiving or re- 
jecting of criticism-—~is a criterion of 
character that is not to be mistaken. A 
‘faithful friend’ is enlogized by all classes, 
but it is only as they of old built ‘ the 





tombs of the prophets; for this most 





holy office of friendship gives ‘general 
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offence. But it is allowable in almost arly 
society to commend whatever we can ap- 
prove, for very few will object to praise. 
And perhaps the better, or only way to 
condemn the wrong with the hope of do- 
ing any good, is by pursuing an opposite 
course of actioa—by patiently submit- 
ting to wrong—rendering good for evil, 
and learning to love those whose persist- 
ent unbelief and evil conduct is a source 
of annoyance to us. It is at Jeast a good 
exercise for us if it produces no other 


beneficial effect. HN. L 
Verona, N. Y. 


Open Ditches. 

The cases where open ditches are pref- 
erable to covered ones are quite 1are.— 
Their liability to stoppage by the sides 
falling in, their incumbrance of land which 
might be better employed, and the pro- 
tection which they afford to weeds, are 
quite manifest objections to them ; and 
yet there are cases, where it is perhaps 
advisable to use them. We have had a 
little experience in this line which may 
afford some valuable hints to others in like 
circumstances. Our farm lies on the west 
bank of the Quinnipiac. The house is 
perhaps a hundred rods from this stream, 
at an elevation of about cighty or ninety 
fest above it ; and on the west of the 
house, rises a hill some two hundred feet, 
on the top of which is the western limit 
of the farm. The gardens and grounds 
about the house are naturally much ex- 
posed to sudden freshets, occasioned by 
heavy rains. At such times a large body 
of water rushes down in the channels that 
it has formed for itself, and its gullying 
not unfrequently occasions much damage. 
Its chief course has been through, or ra- 
ther over, a wettish meadow lying on 
gentle descent toward the north, and sit- 
uated on the north side of the house. 

.Wishing to drain this meadow thor- 
oughly, that we might use it for garden- 
ing purposes, the question came up how 
to dispose of the sudden rush of surface 
water that we were subject to. Large 
stones for constructing a sluice were not 
convenient, and we could hardly afford 
the labor necessary for such a work. We 
had concluded to make a ditch six feet 
wide at the top, sloping down to one 
foot in width at the bottom, stoning up 
the bottom and sides with cobble stones 
to prevent injury by frost and washing, . 
and had commenced digging, when one of 
vur number proposed that we cover the 
sides with turf instead of stones, using 
stones for the bottom and lower part of 
the sides, where the friction of the water 
would be likely to damage the ditch— 
Accordingly we made the bottom of the 
ditch some 18 or 20 inches wide, and 
placed large cobble stones on each side of 
the bottom, leaving room for a shovel to 
oper&te between them, should it ever be 
required. We then put a layer of cobble 
stones on the bottom, and turfed up 
the sides, hammering it down with a 
smooth round stake, and the work was 
done. The depth of the ditch, is three 
feet. The dirt was thrown ‘out on the 
lower side, and leveled off smoothly. It 
looks quite neat, and it is really pleasant 
to hear the torrent roar and rattle along 
its impetuous, but safe channel, after one 
of our heavy rains. We are putting the 
ground to use, by setting quince bushes, 
alternating with gooseberry bushes, along 
the border. H) J. 8, 
Wallingford Commune. 
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Russia Peasantry. 


The following lively giance at Russian peasant 

life along the road from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
is from a boek just published in Boston, entitled, 
‘A Physician’s Vacation; or a Summer in Eu- 
rope :? 
“ Of the people living along the road I can 
say but little. Cottages, shanties for workmen 
and villages are met with. Nothing can equal 
them in darkness and in gloom. They are 
hoards, logs, mud, thatched or not, as cireum- 
stances demand or permit. But however 
made, they.very soon put on the same livery, 
get the same color. This is not unlike to the 
soil and its products, and a more miserable 
prospect than that presented by a Russian 
peasant village I cannot well imagine ; nothing 
living is seen near it—neither man, woman, 
child, cat, nor dog. You now and then see 
some cattle, all pressing close upon each other, 
as if to make some sort of society in the gencral 
desolation Ina few of the cottages you may 
detevt an inch or two of glass, a small chimney 
generally made of wood, a bit of stove funnel, 
or som« what like that, or, simpler than all, a 
hole in the roof, known only to exist by the 
turf, or the sort of smoke coming out of it 
I saw the smoke pouring out of the door-place. 
Inside, the furniture is slight, but the oven 
universal. This is the daily friend, the per- 
petual comfort of the Russian serf. He loves 
his sheep-skin, his schube, and deep is his love 
for his oven. Tu this he cooks. and from it he 
derives warmth, heat, comfort, luxury. In 
Winter he lets the fuel burn to a coal, then 
shakes it well up and together, shuts the chim- 
ney flue and the stove door, and for hours aud 
hours he gets a most genial warmth without 
additional fuel; and if’ he lists, he and his lie 
down to sleep by the side of, or upon, his 
faithfulest friend, the stove. Around the 
cottages for families are smaller ones, which 
are used for stores, for barns, for stables—so 
that when you look at a village you may won- 
der for what these tiny affairs are designed.— 
Some of them may be used for the family. I 
spoke of men at work on the railroad. ‘These 
men are not large, and certainly did not seem 
to work with any morbid excess of industry. 
In the hottest part of the day they rested, and 
in the cool of the long and tight evening I saw 
them at work as late as 9 or 10, and later.— 
In preparing the steep and high banks for the 
sods, much earth must be removed. This is 
done by small wheelbarrows, which, filled with 
earth, are wheeled up the steep banks upon 
boards or planks, which ascend the banks in a 
lateral and winding direction, so as to make 
less laborious what seems exceedingly fatiguing. 
So large are the gangs of men, and so fre- 
quently do they oceur, that a great deal of 
earth is removed very rapidly. At times their 
uumbers seemed so great that it was thought 
they must check each other’s progress. Their 
dress is as wild, as various, as strange, as wind, 
work, and rags could mane them. Sometimes 
heavy and better sorted, but ever showing that 
for effect, it depended more upon accideut than 
design. In countenance these royal laborers 
had but little to boast. It was pinched often, 
and of the deepest brown, made of the hot sun 
and the terrible cold, as winter or summer 
served. They seemed as patient of condition, 
whether suffering or other, as unused minds 
and listless hearts could manofacture. I al- 
ways looked in these men for what in most 
men, however abject, you may find sometimes. 
But I saw no change, and of smile and laugh 
I never got the smallest specimen. As the 
carriages pessed along they stopped in their 
work to look at what they saw at least twice 
every day, as if it were looked upon for the 
first time, but with the same unmoved coun- 
tenance. It might be a question if such were 
reully men, but the flight of the convoy gave 
no time for an answer. ” 





A Look at Inward Beavty. « 


* Letters on Art’ in the Independent, continue 
to be interesting. The last one, on ‘ Portraits,’ 
contains some remarks, the truth of which must 
appeal to the consciousness of all who have seen 
portraits taken of their friends. We have often 
noticed that the progres» of taste, in regard to 
Art, in all its branches, is from the outward to the 
interior. A savage or a negro, for instance, val- 
ues a picture as he values a dress, in proportion to 
the brightness of its colors; and we notice that 
most persons of uncultivated taste have exactly 
the same standard ; heauty of a higher order is 
often distasteful to them. But the true taste, 
while it sets a full value on this outward kind of 

uty, yet iooks first at that which is interior, 
which is the soul that gives value and meaning to 
the form. A flower-garden is beautiful ; but the 
human being that enjoys and tills that garden, 
if he is what God would have him, is a far more 
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beautiful object. We give some extracts from 
the above-mentioned letter : 

Many of my readers have read Jane Eyre. It 
is true to nature, in ite estimate of the power 
which a very plain or ugly man may exercise over 
the affections of a woman. Miss Bremer also 
takes pains to make us understand that it is not 

rettiness in aman which makes hin acceptable. 
There is in certain persons a natural integrity and 
nobility, which makes them very independent of 
mere external advantages or disadvantages ; and 
when to this nature is added the habit of obedi- 
ence, of reverence, of active good will. there re- 
sults an expression which is what we call beauty 
of character. This is the supreme object of Art, 
as it is of affection. This is what the artist ‘vill 
value, and seek to reproduce. He feels the same 
influence more deeply, as he is more open to spir- 
itual impressions; for I repeat, that it is not by 
the eve, or the hand, that men are made artists, 
but by the soul. If there is any beloved face, 
dear not because it is rosy or regular, but because 
it is a light of love and patience, and gentle, 
cheerful energy, the artist shall see in it suddenly 
what you have learned to recognize, and shall 
reproduce it, not as it appears to the cold world, 
but as it is printed to be worn forever im your 
heart. ‘This loveliness is the image of the Maker, 
which is brightened by piety, and effaced by sin. 
You do right to value it. You are purified by 
communion with it. True beauty, as 1 have said. 
1s an effulgence from the presence of the Intinite 
in nature and in man. You cannot afford to lose 
or neglect the power of detecting it by sympathy, 
and feeling all its force. Now let me ask in ref 
erence to the beloved face, never perfect in color 
or outline, would you not be dissatisfied, if an 
artist should omit out of his portrait the sweet- 
ness, the cheerfulness, the gentleness, all that we 
name the spirit—because it is the spirit—and 
should give you instead a straighter nose than 
the actual, or a mouth more regular, or some 
background filled with upholstery, and a splendid 
costume upon the figure. ‘True Art regards and 
reproduces the soul of the subject. and studies 
form for its relation to that. Now it often hap- 
pens that the virtues and excellencies of men 
make marks upon their faces which diminish the 
regularity of form. Energetic action amid dan- 
gers and difficulties, will often wrinkle the brow 
permanently, or set the jaws too rigidly, or cause 
the hair to fall, or hollow the check. Now these 
hollows, and wrinkles, and marks of suffering, 
are precious, if they are shown to be wounds re- 
ceived in a battle with the evil that is im the 
world, if they are scars of a crusader in whose 
face it is also written that he has never faltered 
They are tho soldier’s certificate of service. Not 
that in themselves the scars and wounds are 
beautiful, but they are records of a history in 
which the beauty of character has been mani- 
fested. 

“If there be any change of feature: in the por- 
trait, it shall be strictly uch as nature makes in 
the subject when he is inspired by social and 
moral influences. The artist shall exhibit a man 
in his best mood and attitude; shall show, if pos- 
sible, all that he is capable of being and revealing 
in that body which he carries. All nobleness 
that is begun in him, he shall recognize and indi- 
cate; but he shall not so soften his natural forms 
as to make another man, and not the same exalted. 
The straightening of noses, and smoothing of 
brows, and rounding of chins, is gencralization, 
not idealism. It seeks prettiness, and not true 
beauty ; perfection of body, not power of the soul. 
It seeks that which is not given to all, and is 
thereby shown to be inferior. It neglects that 
which is in some degree present, which isa grow- 
ing light in every face a::d figure that is not un- 
dergoing degradation by unresisted sin; that 
which is shown to be essentially valuable by its 
universal presence and irresistible charm. 

“T have said that every face is fair if it is trans- 
parent to the quality of the life within. For it 
is only a strong and pure life that renders the 
face transparent. It is unly goodness that shines. 

“ Passions and appetites embrute the features, 
make the form heavy, and the countenance opaque 
and dull. Ina bad man the evil spirit seems to 
seek to hide. His eye is cast down or covered 
with scowling brows. His regard is unsteady ; 
he dodges and skulks. Only rectitude and good- 
will are radiant. They only can give a face the 
highest beauty, and their representation is ideal- 
ism v1 character.” 





The Victoria Bridge. 

The following interesting account of the 
immense bridge now being built across the Sr. 
Lawrence at Montreal, is frem the correspon- 
dence of a Pittsburg paper. 

“ The St. Lawrence, at the point wher« Vic- 
toria bride is to cross it, is two miles in width. 
The current is very rapid, and the water from 
four to ten feet in depth along where the piers 
are to be erected, except in the main channel, 
where it is from thirty to thirty-five feet deep. 
[n the winter the ice makes toa great thickness. 
and piles up with deep snows, under which the 
waters have to wear their way on to the ocean 
Spring comes; the vast bodies of snow which 
have collected in all this river basin melt aud 
pour into the common receptacle. The floes 
and boulders of ice are driven up in vast piles 
thirty or forty feet in hight, through which the 
water roars and boils »nd surges, driving them 
onward ata fearful rate and crushing al. before 
them. As far as the eye can reach up ard 
down the river, one sees nothing but this raging 





flood of ice griuding and heaving, and behind, 








the floods pouring onward, driving along trees, 
rocks, timber, and debris which have gathered 
in its long journey. The quay of Montreal 
would not stand against this for an hour, were 
it not built in the most substantial manner. 
Docks are made for vessels in which they are 
protected from the descending fury. Well, 
the Victoria Bridge plants its broad bases in 
the very midst of this -ice movement.’ It 
has to breast all this fury. ‘Ihe abutments and 
approaches at each end occupy 3,000 feet in 
length, and are nearly completed. The abut- 
ments proper are of stone with hollow cham- 
bers, and the approaches of mixed earth and 
stone. Nine piers are completed of the twen- 
ty-four which will make up the whole number. 

‘* The piers are fixed to the river bottom in 
the following manner: A coffer-dam is sunk ; 
steam pumps exhaust the water within it; all 


loose material is then removed from the bed of 


the river, thus laid bare, until the solid body 
of rock is reached. Upon this, hewn stones, 
weighing fourteen tons, are fixed. Through 
these are passed iron bolts which go to a great 
depth into the solid rock. The next layer is 
fastened upon the first with cement and bolts 
of iron, and so on to the top. The whole is 
thus made one mass of stone ard iron. The 
whole Titanic structure will be 10,294 feet in 
length, or nearly two English miles. As we 
have remarked above, about 3,000 feet are 
made upon the shores. There remains there- 
fore for the bridge proper, 7,000 feet or nearly 
a mile and one-third. How then is this vast 
sheet of water, flowing swift, and some timcs 
piled to the heignt of 30 feet with huge masses 
of ice, tobe spanned? We find 24 stone piers, 
standing 242 feet apart, perpenvicular on three 
sides, and sloping down to the water's edge.— 
In exception, however, to this general state- 
ment, it should be observed that the center 
span is 339 feet wide, for the purpose of navi- 
gation, and is bounde:l by piers much larger 
than the others. Resting, without other sup- 
port, on these piers, and running from abutment 
to abutment, is the bridge, consisting of a great 
hollow iron tube, 22 feet bigh in the middle by 
16 wide, and descending to 19 feet high at the 
two ends. ‘The center span is to be 50 feet 
above the average Icvel of the water, thence 
sinking gradually toward either end, 1 foot in 
130, thus makiog the height of the abutment 
about 37 feet. And so in these terminal mass- 
es of masonry, in these 24 colossal piers, 
breasting for all time the floods of the St. Law- 
rence, in this enormous tube of iron through 
which loaded trains will shoot like a weaver’s 
shuttle—you have the Victoria Bridge, the 
wonder of the world. Statistics cannot enhance 
our admiration ; still we add, that the estimated 
cost is over $6,000,000, that the weight of iron 
in the tubes only will be 8,000 tons, and that 
the contents of the masonry will be 3,000,000 
cubic feet. ‘The whole will be complete in the 
fall of ’59 or in the spring of ’60.” 





The Growth of Machinery. 

Emerson in his ‘ English Traits,’ has a strik- 
ing and curious chapter on the above subject, 
from which we extract the following: 

‘*¢? Tis a curious chapter in modern history, 
the growth of the machine-shop. Six hundred 
years ago, Roger Bacon explained the precession 
of the equinoxes, the consequent necessity of 
the reform of the calendar, measured the length 
of the year, invented gunpowder, and an- 
nounced (as if looking from his lofty cell over 
five centuries into ours,) ‘that machines can 
be constructed to drive ships more rapidly than 
a whole gal «y of rowers could do; nor would 
they a anything but a pilot to steer them. 
Carriages also might be constructed to move at 
an incredible speed, without the aid of any 
animal. Finally, it would not be impossible 
to make machines which, by means of a suit of 
wings, should fly in the air in the manner of 
birds.’ But the seeret slept with Bacon. The 
six hundred years have not yet fulfilled his 
words. Two centuries ago the sawing of tim- 
ber was done by hand; the carriage-wheels 
ran on wooden axles; the land was tilled by 
wooden ploughs. And it was to little purpose 
that they had pit coal, or that looms were im- 
proved, unless Watt and Stephenson had taught 
them to work force-pumps, and power-looms 
by steam. The great strides were all taken 
within the last two hundred years. The ‘ Life 
of Sir Robert Peel,’ who died the other day, 
the model Englishman, very properly has for a 
frontispiece a drawing of the spiuning- jenny 
which wove the web of his fortunes Har- 
greaves invented the spinning-jenny, and died 
in a workhouse. Arkwright improved the in- 
vention, and the machine dispensed with the 
work of ninety-nine men; that is, one spinner 
could do as much work as a hundred had done 
before. 

** The. loom was improved further. But the 
men would sometimes strike for wages, 
and combine against the masters, and, about 





1829-30, much fear was felt lest the trade 
would be drawn away by these interruptions. 
and the emigration of the spinners to ptt ap 
and the United States. Iron and steel are 
very obedient. Whether it were not possible 
to make a spinner that would not rebel, nor 
mutter, nor scowl, nor strike for higher wages, 
nor emigrate? At the solicitation of the mas- 
ters, after a mob and riot at Sta'eybridge, Mr. 
Roberts of Manchester undertook to create 
this peaceable fellow, instead of the quarrel- 
some fellow God had made. After a few tri- 
als, he succeeded, and, in a creation, the delight 
of mill owners, and destined, they said, ‘to 
restore order among the industrious classes ;’ a 
machine requiring only a child’s band to piece 
the broken yarns. As Arkwright had de- 
stroyed domestic spinning, so Roberts destroyed 
the factory spinner. The power of machinery 
in Great Britain, in mills, has been computed 
to be equal to 600,000,000 men; one man 
being able, by the aid of steam, to do the work 
which required two hundred and fifty men to 
accomplish fifty years ago. The production 
has been commensurate. 

‘England already had this laborious race, rich 
soil, water, wood, coal, iron, and favarable cli- 
mate. Eight hundred years ago, commergg 
bad made it rich, and it was recorded, * Eng- 
land is the richest of all the northern nations.’ 
The Norman historians recite, that ‘ in 1067, 
William carried with him into Normandy from 
England, more gold and silver than had ever 
before been seen in Gaul.’ But wh:n to this 
labor, and trade, and these native resources, 
was added this goblin of Steam, with his wyriad 
arms, never tired, working night and day ever- 
lastingly, the amassing of property has run out 
of all figures. It makes the motor of the last 
ninety years. The steam pipe bas added to 
her population and wealth the equivoleut of 
four or five Englands. Forty thousand ships 
are entered in Loyd’s lists. The yield of 
wheat has gove on from 2,000,000 quarters at 
the time of the Stuarts to 13,000,000 in 1854. 
A thousand millions of pounds sterling are said 
to compose the floating money of commerce. 
In 1848 Lord John Russell stated that ‘the 
people of this country have laid out £300,000, 
000 of capital in railways, in the last four years.’? 





Cromwe .w’s Descenpants.—His last male 
representative Oliver Cromwell, of Chesnut 
Park, Hertfordshire, England, died in 1821, 
leaving an only child, Elizabeth, the wife of 
Thomas Artemidorus Russell. i 

Of the great Protector’s sons, only two mar- 
ried and had children. These two were Rich- 
ard (who succeeded to the protectorate) and 
Henry) (Lord Deputy of Ireland.) Richard 
with seven daughters, had but two sons, both 
of whom died unmarried. The transmission 
of the succession and name was thus !eft to his 
brother Henry, who had five sons and two 
daughters. Only one of Henry’s sons married 
——-Henry his second son. The second Henry 
had issue, eight sons and two daughters. Of 
these eight sons, only the fifth, Richard, and 
the seventh, Thomas, had issue. Richard (with 
five daughters) had two sons; but both these 
sons died issueless. Thomas had two daugh- 
sers and five sons. His third son, Oliver, was 
the only one married. Oliver survived all his 
brothers ant died (as above mentioned) in 
1821. Ashe left only a daughter to succeed 
him, the male line of Englaud’s greatest ruler 
is now extinct.-— Evening Journal. 





Get Enoven Steep.— We have often heard 
young men remark that four or five hours’ sleep 
was all they wsnted, and all that the human 
system required. The habit of going without 
sufficient sleep is very injurious. Thousands, 
ro doubt, permanently injure their health in 
this way. We live in a fast age, when every 
body seems to be trying to invert the order of 
nature. If folks will persis: in turning night 
into day, it is not to be wondered at that few 
last out the allotted term of life. No matter 
what be a man’s oceupation— physical or men- 
tal, or, like Othello’s * gone,’ and living in idle- 
ness—the constitution caunot last, depend up. 
on it, without a sufficiency of regular aud re. 
freshing sleep. Jobn Hunter, the great sun 
geon, died suddenly of spasmodic affection of 
the heart, a disease greatly encouraged by watt 
of sleep. In a just published volume by p 
medical man, there is one great lesson thit 
hard students and literary men may learn, ard 
that is, that Hunter probably killed bimsdf 
by taking too little sleep. ‘Four hours’ r@t 
at night and one after dinner, cannot be deep- 
ed sufficient to recruit the exbausted powas 
of body and mind.’ Certainly not; and te 
consequence was, that Hunter died early. | If 
men will insist on cheating Sleep, her ‘ tfin 
sister, Death,’ will avenge the insult. { 
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